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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


























| HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


: East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


Everyone who gardens enjoys reading the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, America’s finest Gar- 
den monthly. As official organ of the Nat. 
Assoc. of Gardeners and the American Rock 
Garden Soc., it brings a wealth of informa- 
tion at little cost. Subscribe now at $2.00 
per year. Single copies, 25c. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 
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LANTS forced by florists for the holiday trade will soon exhaust the food 

supply in the soil unless a dilute liquid fertilizer is used once every 
three or four weeks. 

The dry air of the home occasionally kills tender plants, but the 
humidity may be raised by placing pyrex plates full of water on the 
radiators or by using humidifiers. It is a good plan to set the pots on 
window trays full of moist pebbles. 

A cold draught must be avoided in all cases and if house plants are 
close to a window, it is well to move them away on cold nights or 
protect them from the chilled glass with newspapers. 

Ericas or heaths (called heathers by the florists) in pots require a cool 
place and plenty of water, which is best supplied by standing the plant 
in a saucer of water. 

The Jerusalem or Cleveland cherry is a pretty plant just as long as it 
is kept wet and free from coal or illuminating gas, but the slightest trace 
of gas will cause the leaves and fruit to drop. A dry atmosphere 1s in 
jurious also, but may be partly counteracted by sprinkling the plant with 
water daily. 

Poinsettia plants, which should be watered every day, thrive best in a 
room temperature of 60 to 70 degrees. They must never be chilled by 
cold draughts or allowed to get dry. 

Ardista crenulata, which bears clusters of small coral-red berries. 
only enough water and a warm place to keep its bright berries for 
months. A porous soil, sunlight and no standing water are the require 
ments of the orange trees. 
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Patent No. 1941055 
The best Insecticide to kill insects in 


the soil, Thrips, Mite, Sow-bugs, 
Worms, etc. for greenhouse or gar- 
den. Spread on soil and water in 
Large commercial growers are using 
it. Use it on your Gladioli Bulbs t. 
kill the Thrips on them. Write us for 
full particulars. 


25 Ibs. for $4.50 50 lbs. for $7.00 
100 Ibs. for $12.00 


Roman J, Irwin Incorporated 


38 West 27” Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Telephone BOgardus 4-2444 

















CHOICE SPECIMEN STOCK 


tenes BREVIFOLIA upto 8 ft. spread 
CUSPIDATA 77 ae “ 


CAPITATA 7 = high 
HATFIELDI = eS ey 
REPANDENS 4 “ spread 
THUYA PYRAMIDALIS “ “ 12 “ high 
“ WAREANA oe" ™ 


JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA up to 7 ft. spread 
SABINA 7. oe 

KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE 8 “ high 

MOERHEIM “ , ee = 


None better to be found anywhere — Prices reasonab!e 


“We specialize in large tree moving” 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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ATTRACT THE 
WILD BIRDS 


By Feeding 
PERRY’S QUALITY 
BIRD SEED MIXTURE 
For Small and Large Birds. 
Blended according to the recom- 
mendations of the Northeastern 
Bird Banding Association. 
5 Ibs. 75e, 10 Ibs. $1.25, 25 Ibs. $3.00 


Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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GARDENIA PLANTS 
Potted Gardenia Plants in All 
Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 





FREISES 


Nearly 1000 Varieties 
are growing 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN ST., W. HARTFORD, CONN 





Choice Orchids | 
HYBRIDS | 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 
G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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Framingham Massachusetts 
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Phone 3533 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Another Judging Course in New York Coming Camellia Show in Georgia 


HE fifth annual course in judging for amateur flower The third annual camellia show sponsored by the Camellia 

shows, sponsored by the Federated Garden Clubs of New Garden Club of Columbus, Ga., will be held at the Woman's 
York State, Inc., will be given on January 21-23 at the Club of that city on Saturday, February 2. The 1935 show 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York City. The committee in will present the highest achievement in camellia shows so far 
arranging the program has given special consideration to the attained in the South. The show this year will cover the entire 
exhibitors, and the importance of design in arrangements and floor space of the two-story building of the club and will 
cultural judging will be stressed. The course is open to florists, present hundreds of varieties. An interesting feature will be the 
horticulturists and any one interested in flowers, in addition dedication of a rare camellia to Mrs. Fred Joel Swift. president 
to garden club members. An examination will be given at the — of the National Council of State Garden Club Federations. 
end of the course for those who wish to become accepted roo 
judges. 


ig . International Gourd Society Formed 
The program for the three days is as follows: 


Another horticultural hobby is to gain recognition through 
January 21, 10:30 A.M. ‘‘Design in Flower Arrangements,” by 5 _ 5 


i, Sales Tauber Aetes the formation recently of the International Gourd Society. 
2:00 P.M. “Building a Schedule,” by Mrs. Roy M Ihe gourd movement was crystallized on the west coast by 
ak Lincoln. ; the staging of a gourd festival. The dues of the new society 
2:30 P.M Color Through Flowers and Textiles.” by ‘ ; 4 

Rites B nce TD. Tenlee are 90 cents a year. The list of officers is as follows: President, 
January 22, 10:30 A.M. “The Art of Japanese Flower Arrangement Markham Maclin, La Habra, Calif.; vice-president, Marion 
‘ by Mrs. Ernest Frederick Eidlitz “ Q. Toy. Van Nuys: secretary, Mrs. Virna Crews, 51 Angelow 

2:30 P.M Japanese Women in Native Costumes will ‘ 


Walk, Long Beach. 


demonstrate their art 


January 23. 10:30 A.N Culture Judging.’ by Mr. T. H. Everett 
11:45 A.M Mrs. Jerome W. Coombs. Summary of the 
Course. Judging of arrangements and exam 
inations following luncheon At the annual meeting of the Ohio Association of Garden 
Ihe price of the judging course will be $7 for federation Clubs, the following officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
members and $8 for non-members. Separate lectures. morning Silas B. Waters of Cincinnati; first vice-president, Mrs. Ray 
or afternoon, will be $2 for one, $3.75 for two, and $5.50 McKechnie of Dayton: second vice-president, Mrs. Roy 7 
for three lectures. Reserved seats will be assigned to the first Gregg of Lima; third vice-president, Miss Zorayda Sheets of 
100 entries in order of their receipt. The chairman of the course Shelby; secretary, Professor Victomn H. Ries of Columbus: 

is Mrs. Charles C. King, Lakeside Drive, Larchmont. New — treasurer, Mrs. John Traquair of Chillicothe. 


York. 


Ohio Association of Garden Clubs 


A Michigan Garden Club’s Exhibit 


When the Allegan ( Mich.) Garden Club began 
looking about this year for an opportunity to do a 
piece of constructive work, it hit upon the idea of 
setting up a garden at the annual fair of the Allegan 
County Agricultural Society. It was proposed to 
make a garden which would serve as an example of 
the possibilities under conditions prevailing in that 
section. Running water was made available and the 
pool was constructed as the central feature of the 
exhibit. 

The entire garden was designed and laid out by 
a member of the local garden group and all the 
material used, including plants, stones, sods and 
soil, were donated by different members. The actual 
outlay in the construction of this garden was only 
82 cents. 

It is interesting to note that the Allegan Garden 
Club had been organized only 18 months when 
this project was undertaken. It now has an active 
membership of 50, including men as well as women. 





I he Allegan (Michigan) Garden Club presented an example of goo 
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Novel accessories for outdoor gardens and window 
gardens constitute a unique exhibition in New York 


York at the rooms of the Horticultural Society of 

New York, 598 Madison Avenue. It will continue 
until the end of December. About 100 different accessories 
for use of the garden maker either indoors or out, are being 
shown and it is a point of interest 
that none of them are duplicates 
of the gadgets shown at the first 
exhibition, which was held one 
year ago. 

The list of articles which have 
a place in this exhibition includes 
many tools, particularly those of 
interest and value to women who 
make gardens. The bamboo rake 
which first came to this country 
from Japan and achieved popularity quickly is now 
introduced in an improved form with metal grips 
which make the tool much stronger. In the past, 
bamboo rakes had one disadvantage in the fact that 
the teeth moved in opposite directions over uneven ground 
causing the binding to break. The new rake is so constructed 
that every tooth is placed on the ground, for the rake is held 
at a normal angle, thus distributing the strain and prolonging 
the life of the tool. Bamboo is prized because of its flexibility. 

The bamboo rake was soon followed by a rake of rubber. 
and the newest rubber rake is strong enough to be used for 
cleaning gravel drives and walks as 
well as for raking the lawn. The teeth. 
made of live, resilient rubber, are stiff 
enough to do aclean job but so flexible 
that they will not tear or uproot the 
grass. There is another point about 
the rubber rake—there is no risk of 
injury if one steps on the up-turned 
prongs. 

Many new weeders, hoes and other 
tools for working in the garden are 
among the accessories on view. An attempt has been made to 
produce tools which are rust proof and so strongly constructed 
that they will not break even under hard usage. 

A collection of pruning shears contains several with 1m- 
proved features. One of them has a new type of lock which is 
placed at the base of the blades instead of at the end of the 
handles. Shears of this type are not likely to lock themselves 
at inopportune times as sometimes happens when the more 
conventional pruning shears are 
being used. 

In this category comes also two 
or three different forms of gather- 
ing shears, which serve a useful 
purpose when flowers with either 
long or short stems are being picked. 
‘These shears make it possible to reach far 
into a rose bush or other plant in order to 
gather a flower without scratching the 
hands. The stem is severed cleanly and the 
upper part containing the flower is held in 
the grip of the shears, two thin metal bands 
clamping about them, although not crush- 
ing them. 

The New York exhibit also includes 
some long handled shears which are useful 
for the pruning of vines or shrubs. The 
? vine pruning type is novel and should prove 


, nw garden gadget show is in progress in New 
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GARDEN GADGETS OF MANY KINDS 














particularly valuable when it is necessary to deal with vines 
far above the ground. In the collection too, are various original 
types of grass cutting shears, one of which is so constructed 
that it can be resharpened with the greatest of ease. 

The problem of moving the garden hose from place to place 
while it is in use sometimes confronts the garden maker. A 
novel device among the gadgets at the New York show is in 
the form of a metal holder with a wooden handle which can 
be driven into the ground by 
pressing the foot against a 
bracket near the bottom. A 
socket at one side holds the hose. 
When this device is pressed into 
the ground, water can be dis- 
tributed over a wide area by us- 
ing an adjustable nozzle. Trans- 
fer from one spot to another is 
made easily and quickly without 
turning off the water. 

A new type of sundial for which the name sunclock has 
been given is among the novelties on display. It is weather- 
proof and color-fast and has a gnoman at the base adjustable 
for various altitudes. It is inexpensive but practical and its 
adjustable feature makes it different from any other sundial. 

The shearing of hedges has been simplified by means of a 
shearing device operated by an electric motor housed just 
below the handle. This device is among the various tools on 
exhibition and seems particularly useful when dealing with 
tall hedges, although it makes it possible to do in a few hours 
any trimming which otherwise would require several days. 

Naturally enough, much space is given to flower 
——— containers and various devices for holding flowers in 
place. One of the most unique has a rubber suction 
device by means of which it can be held in place in the 
bottom of alow bow] or even on a mirror thus making 
possible arrangements which could not be set up in 
any other way. 

Many of the interesting articles in this collection 
were in the form of vases or other containers, some of 
pottery and some of glass. There seems to be a general 
appreciation of the fact that plain containers are better 
than those which are highly embellished, if they are to be put 
to practical use. This fact is exemplified by the patterns shown 
by the present day manufacturers. 
Among those in New York were some 
of glass, unique in shape and made to 
fit into wrought iron holders which 
could be readily attached to the window 
sill or wall. These metal supports are 
in themselves ornamental. One of the 
prettiest containers in the exhibition 
was a glass bottle in a wrought iron 
bracket. Its usefulness, however, was 
limited to single flowers or buds because 
of its narrow opening. 

Several shallow, wide-spreading 
bowls made an especial appeal because of their value for making 
attractive cut flower arrangements. The value of these bowls 
and low containers has been enhanced by the improved forms 
of holders into which the stems may be slipped. Several such 
holders were found at the New York show in the form of lead 
ribbon cut into various shapes. 
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THE GADGETS ILLUSTRATED 


No. 1 Pruning shears with a new kind of lock 

No. 2. Bamboo rake with a metal grip attachment 
No. 3. A rubber rake strong enough for gravel walks 
No. 4 Gathering shears 

No.5 A new device for holding the garden hose 


White corn for table use has been known for many 
years but yellow sweet corn is comparatively new 


ERE did corn first come from? Apparently no one 
really knows. The authors of the book called ‘“‘Sweet 
Corn,’’* just issued by the Geneva station, say that a 

fossil ear from Peru is believed to be several thousand years old. 
It is the most decorative of crop plants and flourishes over a 
very wide range in both North and South America. Sweet corn, 
however, is comparatively young, for it was not mentioned by 
Jefferson or by other writers of his day. Early in the last 
century references to sweet corn began to creep into the cata- 
logues. Two varieties were grown, it appears, by the Iroquois 
Indians. One of them was probably the progenitor of the 
present-day Black Mexican. 

Until 1902, when Golden Bantam was introduced, yellow 
sweet corn was considered almost unfit for use. Golden Ban- 
tam was presented to the world by the W. Atlee Burpee Com- 
pany of Philadelphia and has come to be the variety by 
which all other yellow corns are measured. It appears to have 
come originally from the garden of J. G. Pickett of Greenfield, 
Mass. At first the prejudice against it was strong. It was com- 
monly called “‘horse corn’ and scorned by epicures. By the end 
of ten years, however, this prejudice had begun to lessen and 
from then on, the rise of the yellow varieties is easily traced. 
Now the partiality of the public is all in favor of yellow sweet 
corn, although this is not because of any defects in the white 
varieties. Many attempts have been made to improve on 
Golden Bantam, and this book considers in detail all the 
different kinds which have been originated, among them 
Golden Giant, which was first exhibited by Dr. Frederick 
DeLue of Needham, Mass., at an exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society in 1916. The society awarded a 
silver medal for this variety, the first time it had ever given 
a medal for sweet corn. 

There are 20 or 25 varieties of yellow corn which find a 
place in the market, but this is much less than the total number 
of white varieties. Some of the white kinds have been in high 
favor at various times only to be replaced with other kinds. 
Country Gentleman has long been popular and is still grown, 
notwithstanding the fact that the kernels 
occur in irregular rows. 

The writers of this book say that the 
Country Gentleman was originated for ys 
the express purpose of excelling Shoepeg 
in size. Shoepeg, originated in New 
Jersey, was well liked for its fine flavor 
but was too small to be satisfactory. It 
largely disappeared when Country 
Gentleman became established. New 
York City has long been partial to a 
very large corn, it seems. Consequently, 
such varieties as Stowell’s Evergreen. 
Long Island Beauty and Late Mammoth 
are most popular in that as in other large 
eastern cities. The more northern areas, 
where the seasons may be short, like 
varieties such as Pickaninny, Aroostook 
Early and Dighton. 

Howling Mob is a name familiar to 
amateurs who have been growing corn 
for many years. To quote the authors, 
‘This name is neither descriptive of the 
plant nor of the ear of this variety but 
is rather the impression of his customers 
which was left with the originator, D. C. 
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Keller of Toledo, Ohio, after a trip to market.’ It seems that 
this corn made such a good impression that Mr. Keller's wagon 
was surrounded by buyers making a loud and clamorous 
demand for ears. Howling Mob has been grown extensively 
throughout the East and Middle West, and there is no better 
mid-season white variety. The firm of James J. H. Gregory in 
Marblehead, Mass., became interested in sweet corn in the 
middle of the last century, and put out several varieties, among 
them Marblehead, which has long been accepted as one of the 
earliest white sweet corns known. 

In 1894, the Committee on Vegetables of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society issued this statement: “‘A new variety of 
sweet corn was shown August 18 by P. G. Hanson, under the 
name of Quincy Market. We regard it as a very promising 
variety.’ Doubtless, this corn was named for the city of 
Quincy and was the selection from the older Crosby. Quincy 
Market was catalogued by Breck as late as 1932, which indi 
cates it had a very long life. 

Probably no sweet corn has been grown more extensively 
than Stowell’s Evergreen, one of the oldest kinds in existence 
and one which still persists. It was first grown by Nathan 
Stowell of Burlington, N. J. The authors call it the ‘‘old 
guard’ in sweet corn collections. 

The hundreds of varieties listed in this fascinating book 
include scores of varieties which would be familiar in most 
parts of the country if they should be mentioned and others 
which are almost unknown except in limited areas. Full-page 
illustrations in color add to the interest and value of the book. 
The plate of Black Mexican is particularly worthy of men- 
tion. A chapter devoted to the systematic botany of maize and 
its allies and a bibliography of remarkable length are included. 
The station at Geneva has added another to the list of very 
notable pieces of economic literature which the state of New 
York, with rare wisdom, has made possible. 


THE THIMBLE FLOWER 


LEASE let me add a few words to the notes on the thimble 

flower which appeared in the November | issue of Horti- 
culture. First of all, Mrs. Clement forgot to mention the 
variety pulcherrima (Obeltscaria pulcher 
rima of European catalogues) which is 
the better of the two, according to my 
way of thinking, and, again, being of the 
South, she could not foresee that it is not 
always hardy in northern gardens. 

The variety pulcherrima is an exact 
counterpart of the type except that its 
ray petals are a rich mahogany brown 
instead of the yellow of the other. This 
rare color in flowers may sound undesir- 
able in cut flowers but it proves other- 
wise in practice, combining well with 
most shades of its season. 

One naturally expects hardiness in a 
plant that ranges as far north as the 
thimble flower, but expectations are 
likely not to be realized in this case. 
That, at least, has been my experience, 
although the type seems hardier than the 
variety and might prove entirely hardy 
if material from the northern fringe of 
its range could be obtained. Here in 
northern Michigan I have come to the 
point where I treat pulcherrima as an 
annual, seeding in heat in early Spring. 
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* Sweet Corn,” by Professors W. T. Tapley, W. D. Enzie An early picture of corn —C, W. Wood. 
and G. P. Van Eseltine. A report of the New York State Agri- From an illustrat n ‘De Hist Stirpiun . — . 
cultural Experiment Station at Geneva. Price $2.50 by Leonard Fuchs, publishs ' 42 ( Ope mish, Mich. 








THE BEGONIA CLUB’S ACTIVITIES 


Members in many parts of the country prepare 
reports which are sent from one to another by mail 


From Kansas—The large begonia leaves, including those 
of Rex varieties, may be rooted in water. Put about an inch of 
water in a glass, trim the leaves to slip easily inside the glass, 
leaving about an inch of stem. The water in the glass should 
just touch the base of the leaf. Cover with a glass plate, and 
set it in a north window. Keep the water just touching the 
base of the leaf, and the new little plant will start at the 
junction of leaf and stem. When the roots are well developed, 
pot carefully in a small pot, keeping a glass over the little 
plant until it 1s well established. Bring it into the sun gradu- 
ally. The small pot may be wrapped in moss and set inside a 
larger pot. This will keep the soil moist but not too wet. 

Sutherlandi, a tuberous begonia from Natal, is at its best 
in a hanging pot. The slender, pointed leaves are deeply ser- 
rated, and borne on red stems. The orange blossoms hang in 
pairs in the axils of the leaves, the female flower beneath, the 
male just above, where it may shake its pollen down to fer- 
tilize the female and set the seed for the new generation. As 
cold weather approaches, the plant ceases to bloom, drops its 
leaves, and finally its branches, one by one, until only the 
bulb is left. It should be watered occasionally during the 
Winter, just enough to keep the bulb firm. Late in March the 
new shoots will appear, and this is the time to repot. 

From Massachusetts—For cuttings, avoid the very young, 
green stalks, or those that have just bloomed. For leaf cuttings, 
use mature, but not faded or ripened leaves. My favorite soil 
mixture is one-half leaf mold, one-quarter sandy loam, one- 
quarter dried cow manure, a little bone meal, and some 
powdered charcoal. | water with a one-half-ounce saturated 
solution of alum to one gallon of water. ‘Grape Dust’’ will 
prevent mildew and damping off if sprinkled over the box of 





Ihe Templin begonia can be grown successfully only in full sunlight 


cuttings. Root your cuttings in sand, and do not try to hurry 
them. Let them develop a good root system before potting, 
and use mostly sand when they are potted for the first time. 
Rex leaves will root better in fine cinders than in sand. 


From Montana—Nearly all the club members have given 
a list of their six favorite varieties. Haageana was first, with 
five votes: Coralline Lucerna, second, four votes; Rubra, 
Templin and Compta, three each: Mrs. Kimball, Zebrina, 
Arthur Mallet, Star and Ricinifolia, two each. A large number 
received one vote each. It is rather surprising that President 
Carnot and Madame de Lesseps were not mentioned by 
anyone. 

The fertilizer mixture which I use (Horticulture, January 
15, 1934) can be applied from below just as well as on the 
surface. I often water in the saucer, particularly when young 
shoots are coming up. My mixture analyzes about the same 
as Vigoro—that is, 4-12-4. Vigoro is good; it has an acid 
reaction, but it can not be applied in liquid form because some 
of the ingredients are not readily soluble. There is no reason 
why the mixture of soil, manure and peat can not be used 
for a long time. Ultimately, of course, the food elements 
would be leached out. After that, there would be only the 
mineral foods derived from the additions of urea, superphos- 
phate and potash. I believe it would be better to make a fresh 
mixture every few months, so there would be organic plant 
food in the solution, as well as mineral. 

No system of feeding plants can dispense with judgment 
on the part of the operator. It is necessary to watch the plants, 
and when any one shows that it is accumulating a surplus of 
plant food, stop feeding it for a time. Bend the leaf slightly 
between the thumb and fingers. If it feels stiff and snaps back 
into place when released, everything is all right. If the leaf is 
soft, bends very easily and does not snap back with energy, 
stop feeding that plant for a time. The same principle holds 
good for the stem. If it is stiff, all is well; if it bends too 
easily and feels soft, stop feeding. Never apply liquid fertilizer 
when the soil is dry, because the roots will absorb too much 
food all at once. 


From Vermont—The suggestion has been made that the 
roots absorb both air and moisture. Perhaps they do, but | 
have so often found a mat of dead roots lining the pots that 
I have concluded they have become so cramped in their efforts 
to extend horizontally that not the ends only, but also the 
roots themselves were exposed to the air through the porosity 
of the pot and so were harmed. I have not found this condi- 
tion when the pots were submerged. There might be a mat of 
roots, but they would be fresh and alive. 

I note that many of the Rex varieties send out a quantity 
of adventitious roots along their stems when grown in the 
moisture of the Wardian case or in the cloth-covered coop. 
This would suggest that it is more moisture than air for 
which the plants are crying. The first year we played the 
begonia game, we used hotbed soil in tin and wooden buckets, 
and we had finer plants than we have had since. 

From California—Templin, a seedling of Phyllomaniaca, 
will lose its handsome cream-yellow spots if grown in the 
shade. It must have full sun. It should be potted in a soil that 
is nearly half sand, with no manure, but plenty of leaf mould. 
A sandy soil will give better color in the leaves. The same 
thing is true of Manicata aurea-maculata—a sandy soil and 
full sun will give handsomely spotted leaves. One of the most 
attractive of the newer varieties is Orrell, a seedling of Coral- 
line Lucerna, produced by the Rosecroft Begonia Gardens of 
California. The leaves are much smaller than those of 
Lucerna, and a lighter green, handsomely silver spotted. The 
flowers are cherry-red. The best soil for begonias is two parts 
sandy loam, one part clean, sharp sand, one-half part old leat 
mold, and one-half part old cow manure. 
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T may be surprising to many persons to learn that the kinds fine yellow color, but the pears were so tough and woody as 
of lilies forced into bloom at Easter-time are hardy out to be practically worthless for eating. Fruit held at 60 degrees 
doors in gardens as far north as Boston. I refer, of course, to. did not soften sufficiently to become palatable 
bulbs purchased directly from lily specialists and not to bulbs 
that have already been forced indoors. More amazing, how 
ever, than the hardiness of these bulbs is the freedom with 
which they make bulblets. The illustrations reproduced here 
with shows graphically how large the increase may be in one 
season. 

For several years, Mr. O. W. Stewart has grown Lilium 
longiflorum formosum at Kingston, Mass., in a well-drained 
situation and in rather light sandy loam enriched with well 
rotted compost. The bulbs were planted six to eight inches 
deep. They flowered satisfactorily, averaging four to six blooms 
a stalk. In his garden the bulblets developed in such quanti 
ties that it seemed advisable to dig and remove them annually. 
The larger bulblets will produce a single flower next season. 
In contrast to this lily, L. regale and L. speciosum make a 
comparatively small increase so that it is not necessary to dis 
turb them for two, three or more years. 

Mr. William N. Craig of Weymouth, Mass., tells me that 
he has grown four forms of L. longiflorum successfully out 
doors. They are harrist, giganteum, Erabu and formosum. 
The variety harrist is the one that is grown in Bermuda and 
it blooms first under glass, making tall growth, but outdoors 
it flowers last and is dwarf. Mr. Craig makes a practice of 
storing the small bulblets indoors in dry soil for about six 
weeks and then replanting them. The reason is that these 
lilies naturally start their root and top growth early and thus 





are likely to have their tops frozen if they come up late in the Lilium longiflorum formosum each year produces many bulblets 
Fall. He plants all forms of L. longiflorum eight to ten inches which should be removed 
deep. 


Apparently it does not follow that if other varieties of 
lilies make many bulblets along the stem that they should be 
lifted annually. Mr. Craig cites L. henry: as one that increases 
rapidly but he prefers to let it alone for two or three years. 


i ADERS who are fond of sauerkraut, and especially those 
who make it themselves, will be interested to know that 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has discovered that a 
good quality of sauerkraut may be made from Chinese cabbage. 
The Chinese cabbage, so-calied, is not really a cabbage at 
all, but it has many of the characteristics of that vegetable and 
is very easy to grow in the home garden, although one point 
must always be kept in mind. It is almost sure to go to seed 
instead of developing good plants if planting operations are 
started early in the season. No trouble will be encountered 
however, if planting of the seed is delayed until late in May. 
Several kinds of Chinese cabbage are on the market, but 
probably the varieties known as Pe tsai and Wong bok are the 
best known. I have been growing Chinese cabbage for many 
years as a substitute for lettuce in hot weather. The tender 
young leaves, eaten green with sugar or dressing in the same 
way as lettuce, are highly palatable. The idea of using Chinese 
cabbage as a basic ingredient for sauerkraut never occurred to 
me but, apparently, other growers have been more alert in 
this respect. 








OME one has said that the way to harvest Kieffer pears is 
to shoot them off the trees with a shotgun, rake them up 
with a hay rake and shovel them into barrels. The Kieffer 
pear, however, has some value if properly ripened. A report in 
the 1933 proceedings of the American Society for Horticul 
tural Science indicates that the quality of Kieffer pears is deter- 
mined largely by the temperature at which the fruit is ripened. 
At 80 degrees the fruit tested at one of the stations took on a 





Lilium speciosum rubrum increases slowly and need not be 
disturbed for several years 
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NATIONAL ROSE GARDEN PROPOSED 


VIGOROUS effort is being made to bring about the 

establishment of a national rose garden in Washington. 
The American Rose Society is behind the undertaking and 
hopes to see the establishment of a test garden which will 
provide authoritative information for dissemination to rose 
growers. The aim of the sponsors of the movement is to have 
research carried on in many directions with a laboratory and 
experimental beds where fungicides, fertilizers, soils, and 
methods of cultivation may be tried out. Gardens of special 
interest such as botanical collections, chronological, genetical 
and historical series, laboratories and museums are a part of 
the plan. 

This is not the first time that a national garden has been 
attempted in Washington. Previously, however, such gardens 
have been under departmental or other official direction and 
have not survived the vicissitudes of time and politics. It is 
proposed, therefore, to keep the national rose garden, if one is 
established, wholly in the control of the American Rose 
Society. The officers of the society feel that such a garden 
would have great influence in bringing about the establish- 
ment of a greater number of municipal rose gardens. A large 
committee to consider the matter has been formed and the 
principal question before this committee at the present time 
has to do with the possibility of raising sufficient funds to 
make the proposed garden a fact. It feels encouraged to go 
ahead with its work and to prepare more detailed sketches 
and plans. 


A DAFFODIL CONFERENCE IN LONDON 


HE Royal Horticultural Society will hold a conference on 
daffodils in the society's new hall in Greycoat Street, 
Westminster, London, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, April 16, 17 and 18, 1935, when the following subjects 
will be introduced for discussion: 
Daffodils past and present, by Mr. P. D. Williams, V.M.H. 
Daffodil species, by Mr. E. A. Bowles, M.A., F.L.S., V.M.H. 
Daffodil trials, by Messrs. F. J. Chittenden, F.L.S., V.M.H., F. C. Brown, 
J.C. Wallace and H. W. Abbiss, N.D.H 
[he preparation of daffodils for forcing, by Professor Dr. E. 
Slogteren 
The breeding of daffodils, by Mr. Guy L. Wilson. 
The commercial cultivation of daffodils for flower and bulb production, 
by Messrs. G. W. Leak, V.M.H. and A. W. White. 
Diseases and pests of the daffodil; their detection and control, by Mr. F. A. 
Secrett, F.L.S. 
On the afternoon of Thursday, April 18, there will be an 
excursion to the society's gardens at Wisley, where a collection 
of daffodils is being grown, and to Mr. F. A. Secrett’s flower 


farm at Walton-on-Thames. 
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GROWING LILIES FROM SEED 


ERHAPS it will be permissible to refer back to the March 

15 issue, in which George L. Slate gives some interesting 
data about the germination of lily seeds. I can substantiate 
some of Mr. Slate’s findings. More interesting, however, than 
the mere germination is the development to flowering size; 
Mr. Slate says nothing about his success or failure in this 
direction. I have sown quantities of home-saved Liltum can- 
didum seed in the past seven or eight years but have found 
that the seedlings never reach stem-making size. The Hima- 
layan L. giganteum I have sown by the ounce, but none have 
got beyond the two-leaf stage. Martagons have, after several 
years, made growth suggesting they would flower the following 
year, but when I went to dig them from the nursery bed, the 
bulbs simply fell to pieces. L. formosanum—I think this is 
correct since L. philippinense is a totally different lily—in the 
young stage is very likely to be winterkilled; in fact not a 
few lilies are far from reliable in the seedling stage in the open. 

Mr. Slate includes among his list of seeds, L. testaceum and 
L. tigrinum. I have never seen either of these lilies make seed 
and I am under the impression that both are credited as being 
sterile. Certainly, L. testaceum as a hybrid, has not to my 
knowledge been seeded either in Europe or the United States 
unless crossed with one of its parents. L. tigrinum has not 
been recorded as seeding except when crossed with some other 
species. It might, perhaps, make seed in its native habitat as 
does L. hanson, but I have never seen it even attempt to seed. 
L. hanson occasionally makes a pretense at seeding with me, 
as it has with others, but invariably nothing but chaff is found 
in the pods. 

Mr. Slate refers to Golden Gleam as being an extra early 
starter, presumably even quicker than L. tenuifoltum, yet so 
far as I can see they are simply one and the same thing. I 
have had the orange form appear in a batch of L. tenuifolium 
from home-saved seed and this year one of my extra vigorous 
bulbs which last year had a partially fasciated stem with 
scarlet flowers, this year was doubly fasciated and had orange 
flowers. I know Golden Gleam is supposed to be a hybrid of 
L. martagon album and L. tenutfolium, but it would puzzle 
anyone to find a hint of L. martagon in it. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


HEMLOCK ‘TREES FOR CHRISTMAS 


HE hemlock, T’suga canadensis, was made the state tree of 

Pennsylvania by act of legislature in 1931. A descriptive 
booklet of the tree has just been published by the State Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters. It contains a number of illustra- 
tions, and interesting material, including a complete description 
of the tree, products made from hemlock wood, information 
on reforestation and the enemies of the tree. 

The bulletin recommends that the hemlock be used as a 
Christmas tree because it is so beautiful in form and foliage. 
Even freshly cut trees, however, have a tendency to drop their 
needles quickly after being placed in a heated room. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that nursery-grown trees be used. One may 
select a fine bushy hemlock and have it planted in a pot or tub, 
which may be used as part of the outdoor landscape during 
the year and brought inside in its container for the holidays. 
Hemlocks used in this manner should be well watered both 
during the Summer and the Winter. If the trees are not kept in 
a warm house too long they may be planted outdoors, after- 
wards and used again. 

Since the custom of stringing colored lights on trees that 
stand on the lawn has become so widespread, one may use 
hemlocks for this purpose simply by planting them where an 
electric outlet is accessible. An amateur can easily set out 
small plants, and nurserymen and landscape gardeners are 
available who thoroughly understand the moving of large 
specimens. Four-year-old transplanted seedlings are used for 
reforestation. 
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CHECK-R-BOARD | THANKSGIVING COLOR AT BREEZE HILL 


WATTLES 


PROTECT VALUABLE PLANTS 


Attractive 
as Screen 
or Fence 





Light 
Durable 
Inexpensive 


Can Be 
Used Year 
After Year 


Send for Prices 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1204 E. Washington Lane 
Germantown Philadelphia 


ADIRONDACK SUNSET 


The most spectacular dahlia 
ever introduced 


On the 1935 Honor Roll 


Inf. Dec. Color a vivid scarlet, with yellow 
base, and gold reverse. ADIRONDACK SUN 
SET growing alongside of such champions as 
Lord of Autumn, Judge Samuel Seabury, Forest 
Fire Towers Empire, Hillcrest Nugget, The 
Fireman, Wenoka, Spotlight, Murphy's Mas- 
terpiece, Cameo, Sonny Boy, Oriental Glory, 
Kaweah, Satan, and over 400 other varieties. 

By the votes of over 50,000 dahlia fans 
who visited the dahlia gardens of the N. Y. 
Botanical Gardens, at Bronx Park, N. Y. City 
during Sept. and Oct. ADIRONDACK SUN- 
SET, was picked and voted the best, as well as 
the most outstanding dahlia in these gardens, a 
dahlia to win this popular distinction, and beat 
such competition, must have a lot of IT, in it, 
and ADIRONDACK SUNSET, has all of that, 
and then more 

Roots $10.00 Plants $5.00 

Send your name and address for our cata- 
logue fully describing this, as well as over 250 
others, free on request. 


PARKWAY DAHLIA GARDENS 
1012 East 178th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 











FOR 1935 
NEW ENGLAND’S 
COLDEST NURSERY 


Will issue a 
ROCK GARDEN CATALOG 
Offering 600 Varieties 
REAL ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Including several rare Alpines 
never before offered in America 
Also 
Our usual 72 page 
General Nursery Catalog 
Offering the finest Hardy Vermont 
grown Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Per 
ennials, Fruit Trees, Hardy Roses and 

Small Fruit Plants 
We will gladly send you either of 
These FREE CATALOGS 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. 
BARRE, VERMONT Dept. H 











Christmas Greens Sale 


Horticultural Hall 


December 19th and 20th 
9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Remember the Dates 


FARM AND GARDEN SHOP 





Robert Wayman's 


IRISES 
1200 Watueties 


[t is my aim to supply flower lov- 
ere with world’s finest Iris at rea- 
tonable prices. Over 25 years’ experience. 

OBERT WAYMAN 


Box B BAYsipe, L. I., N. Y. 














HE real richness of color on a wet Thanksgiving after- 

noon prompted me to admit the added cause for thankful- 
ness it gave me, and to hope many garden friends would not 
only similarly enjoy the available negation of the ‘‘melan- 
choly days are come”’ to be sung by any one of sound mental 
digestion, but would definitely plan to make Fall and Winter 
in the garden more enjoyable. 

The evergreens stood out in the soft rain in the variety of 
greens that were their high contribution to the season. Certain 
great Japanese yews were darkest, as accented by the lighter 
greens of hemlocks, junipers, spruces and the ‘‘near blue’ of 
some retinosporas. (I do not stand at Breeze Hill for the raw 
blue of the worst of the Colorado Picea pungens type!) There 
were several really brilliant hollies with scarlet berries of 
which I am inordinately proud. I'wo fine yellow-green Buxus 
japonica that survived totally the historic February, 1934, 
freeze that pinched badly the other box plants, convinced me 
anew of the depth of my ignorance as to frost hazards. My 
pet specimen of Magnolia grandiflora, which, enduring the 
aforesaid freeze, has prospered greatly this Summer, stood in 
the shining beauty of its foliage after having shed a very 
curious crop of seeds resulting from the unexpected flowering. 

The broad-leaved evergreens of lower stature were most 
pleasing. Abelia grandiflora, in deep bronzy green, was yet 
holding all its foliage, although it will undoubtedly disappear 
later. Berberis jultane was rich green, but B. verruculosa, a 
half-yard high, was much finer because of the brighter bronze 
of its beautiful foliage. Leucothoé catesbai and Rhododendron 
carolinianum were in other green shades. 

Of course Pachysandra terminalis is beginning its all- 
Winter work of beauty in even, normal, cheerful green. The 
Bowles variety of Vinca minor, also rich green, was a distinct 
improvement over the type, particularly because it was on 
that day yet starred with its clear blue flowers. 

Not far away, our planting of Helleborus niger was set 
with great clusters of its large white flowers, varying with 
approximate maturity toward full pink and pale green amid 
the nearly black leaves. We are finding that we need to get 
this grand plant out of the deep shade. 

I saw a few persisting roses, both buds and open flowers. 
Climbing Orleans repeated, and Kirsten Poulsen, together 
with a half-dozen Polyantha varieties, did not need to repeat 
because it never quit since the first bloom. Of course Gruss an 
Teplitz and Hermosa and that fine English variety, Joyous 
Cavalier, were still ‘“‘doing their stuff.”’ 

There were yet bright remainders of the sumptuous chrys- 
anthemum show that matured before November 1, and the 
Japanese mountain type seemed to have been wholly unin- 


| jured by any weather conditions. Remainders of Drummond 


phlox and the lovely Beauty of Oxford verbena were with us, 
and of course the rock garden gave us color, less in flower 
than in foliage, although Daphne cneorum, badly hit last 
February, had returned enough to have some plants keep right 
on blooming. The lovely twigs of the type Wichuraiana rose 
carried their bright red hips, and some of the remaining rich 
orange leaves. The exquisitely beautiful seed ‘‘flowers,’’ so to 
speak, of Clematis paniculata showed crimson centers in the 
rain. Lily-of-the-valley foliage was, of course, gone to brown, 


_ but the abundant crop of red berries was with us. 


Nowhere was there monotony or cheerlessness. The twigs 
of Prinsepia sinensis were almost silvery in the rain, and the 
varied browns of the philadelphus and lilac twigs added color 
pleasure. The silly forsythias were, of course, yellow-twigged, 
and, alas, because they are silly, many of them actually were 
in bloom, and all the buds are so swollen that I may expect 
another bloom failure next Spring. 

If these are the ‘melancholy days, the saddest of the year,”’ 
then I must be fond of sadness! 

J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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The flowers 
in this beautiful 
American garden were 





grown from 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS wi 
ae ee Le, 

Tue exquisite hues and perfection of 
form of the flowers grown in English 







gardens from Sutton’s Seeds have long 
claimed the admiration and enthusiasm 
of the flower-loving world. So sure are 
these “‘pedigree-quality’’ seeds to grow 
and produce large, colorful blooms 
wherever planted, that they are the 
first choice of professional and amateur 
gardeners. “ 
The delightful garden pictured above 
is visible evidence of how successfully 
Sutton's Seeds grow and bloom in the 
United States. To know more about 
these pure-bred seeds every American 
flower lover should have Sutton’'s 
Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalogue for 
1935. This 2 book 
and describes hundreds of the world's 


o-page illustrates 
finest flowers and gives much valuable 
horticultural advice. A copy will be 
sent for 35 cents. 
‘he painstaking care of five genera- 
TI takin; f five | 

tions of the Sutton family in breeding, 

improving and selecting the choicest of 

pure-bred seeds assures the ““pedigree- 
quality’’ of every packet of Sutton's 

Seeds. So that home gardeners in the 

United States may become acquainted 

with these quality seeds, we are mak- 

ing a special offer of four packets of 
the following much-wanted varictics 
for $1.00. 

ASTER—Sutton’s Scarlet King. Most bril- 
liant flowers, freely produced. 

PHLOX DRUMMONDII—Sutton’s Vio- 
let Beauty. Extremely attractive, either 
as bedding or pot plants. 

SILENE—Sutton’s Pink Star. Produces 
masses of small, star-shaped flowers of 
a delightful pink shade. 

VISCARIA—Sutton’s Pale Blue. 
china-blue flowers. A new strain. 


Large 


Be sure to take advantage of one of 
these offers. The Catalogue for 35c. 
Four packets of seeds, $1.00. Or Seeds 
and Catalogue, both for $1.25. Please 
use International Money Order. 
SUTTON & SONS, LTD. 
Box 26 Reading, England 


ENGLAND’S BEST 











GARDEN CLUB 
7 ECTURES 


For garden clubs that want authori- 
iative and interesting program ma- 
terial, we offer, absolutely free, two of 
the finest garden club lectures on in- 
sect control. Illustrated with beautiful 
colored lantern slides. One for flower 
gardens, the second for vegetables. 
Frankly, both lectures are written for 
the purpose of stimulating interest in 
insect control, yet there is no adver- 
tising nor any mention oi our product, 
New Ever Green Spray. Write for in- 
formation and reservations. 
Educational Service Division 


McLAUGHLIN GORMLEY KING CO. 
1590 N. W .Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 












GIANT ZINNIAS 
4 Packets Postpaid 10c 


Four Best Colors 
SCARLET, YELLOW, LAVENDER, AND ROSE 


one full-sized packet of each gorgeous 
color (value 40c) for only 10¢ postpaid. 
Burpee’s Garden Book FREE, World's 
greatest Garden Guide. Write for it today. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 854 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 








CNow in Season! 
Paper White NARCISSUS 


Always popular for indoor cultivation, 
these flowers excel in perfume and 
form. May be planted at intervals 
through winter and early spring. Easy 
to grow in pebbles and water, MAM- 
MOTH BULBS (Sent postpaid) 12 
for 65c; 100 for $4.50. 

Send for free copy of 

Dreer's Autumn Catalog 


HENRY A. DREER 
127 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila, Pa. 











SPECIAL COLLECTION 


For $2.00 Prepaid, we will ship three 
each, large bulbs correctly labeled, 
as follows: 


Albatross 
Aflame 
Ave Maria 


Minuet 
Mother Machree 
Orange Wonder 


Com. Koehl Picardy 
E. I. Farrington Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 

SEND FOR OUR NEW 1935 CATALOG 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


/MovING TREES service 


When you buy Tree Service—whether 
it is seasonal care, surgery or moving 
don't buy on a “labor’’ basis; buy 
skill, experience, integrity and ulti- 
mate satisfaction. 
Examinations and estimates 
without obligation, 








WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROCKLINE, MASS. 
TEL. ASP. 4204 








’ 
GLADIOLI 


Strong Healthy Bulbs 


WABAN GLADIOLUS 
GARDENS 
WABAN, MASS. 


Send for Catalog 
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YUCCA GLAUCA IN COLORADO 


N a recent issue of Horticulture Mr. Frank Waugh wrote of 

Yucca glauca. A few words from one who has observed it 

in its native habitat are added. Besides seeing the plant grow- 

ing in the ‘Bad Lands”’ of western Nebraska I have seen it in 
New Mexico, Colorado and Utah. 

At an altitude of about 8000 feet in western Colorado one 
sees this yucca in relatively open places among the low brush 
of the mesas. Here in Colorado, where the moisture is more 
plentiful, the plants attain a height of six feet when in full 
flower, with the foliage correspondingly longer. How they 
grow in what to all intents and purposes is solid sandstone is 
a mystery. Their long roots find openings in the cross bed- 
dings and one can see many plants coming from one root 
where the original plant, having flowered, has died, many 
smaller plants taking its place. 

This plant to my mind is the most desirable of the whole 
yucca family. The spikes usually stand higher above the 
foliage. They have the appearance of being stately altar 
candles, so slim, upright and regular are the flowering stems. 
Aside from the decorative value of the flowers occasioned by 
their refinement, the plants themselves have a singular archi- 
tectural appearance and would lend themselves to a formal 
treatment in a garden, as well as being of inestimable value as 
accents in the flower and shrub border. 

The writer this Summer gathered several pounds of the 
seed which in a preliminary test showed about 88 per cent 
fertility. There seems to me to be no reason why this yucca 
should not be in the trade for it far surpasses the old Y. fila- 
mentosa in every respect. It stands Winters here far below zero 
and there is no question in my mind but that it will stand 
Winters in New England if given plenty of rock in which to 
grow. It seems to like underground crevices. 

The writer will be glad to send pieces of root to readers 
wishing to try this plant in their gardens. One must send 
pieces, as a whole plant has yards of root. 


—T. F. Martin. 


Colorado National Monument, Grand Junction, Colo. 


SHRUBS FROM CUTTINGS 


HE home propagation of shrubs from hardwood cuttings 

is not so much a matter of rapidly increasing the supply of 
plants as it is one of interest. Three years are usually required 
to get good-sized plants from cuttings, and probably only 
10 per cent of them will come through the season. No special 
equipment is necessary, however, and there is little to lose. 

Many kinds of shrubs can be propagated at this time of 
year. The cuttings should be six to ten inches long and have 
three or four buds. Only young wood is used. Make the 
bottom cut below a bud and the top one above. Keep all the 
cuttings right end to. Bundle them separately and labei each 
one plainly. 

Hydrangea cuttings can be made when the stems that 
flowered are being cut back. Select sturdy stems of the spiraeas. 
Bittersweet. Celastrus scandens, propagated from fruiting 
plants, is always reliable and will fruit. Choose short spurs 
for cuttings, not soft pithy wood from the long streamers. 

Popular shrubs that root well are philadelphus, deutzia, 
forsythia, lonicera, viburnum, physocarpos, neillia, rhodo- 
typos, diervilla, rambler and climbing roses. 

During the Winter, store the cuttings in boxes of wet peat 
moss kept in the cellar where the temperature does not get 
high. The cuttings will callus over Winter. Plant them in the 
garden in the Spring, leaving only the top bud above ground. 
Mid-Summer is the crucial time in the life of a cutting, be- 
cause it may die from drought, so poor is the root system. 
Keep the cuttings watered well then, and the average ‘‘take’’ 
should be fair. 
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SUNSHINE PLANT SHELF 


NEAT IN APPEARANCE 
EASILY INSTALLED 
EASILY TAKEN DOWN 
PRACTICAL & STRONG 


Doubles and trebles the plant capacity of 
every sunny window. 





EVERYONE SAYS: “Why in the world 
has no one ever thought of such a thing 
before?” 





The Sunshine Plant Shelf brings sunshine 
to your plants and satisfaction to you. It is 
“the most perfect gift imaginable! !’’ It fits 
all standard windows from 24 to 42 inches 
in width. It is,—in other words,—‘“adjust- 
able.’ The Sunshine Plant Shelf is the 
answer to that last minute Xmas problem 
“What shall I give to Aunt Lizzie?” 


ORDER NOW. PRICE ONLY $1.95 
parcel post paid 
85 STATE NZ’ BOSTON 
STREET BRECK S MASS. 


Full Descriptive Circular on Request 


RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 

Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 

Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 


Cataloa upon request 





Augusta, Georgia 





Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Japan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled and 
burlapped for Fall and early Spring plant 
ing. Write for list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 


XMAS GIFT 


For the man or woman who gardens, there 
can be no finer gift than the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, America’s premier garden 
monthly. A useful gift that will bring re- 
newed pleasure every month. Thriftily 
priced at $2.00 per year—two years or two 
subscriptions, $3.50. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 


BEATRICE 
GARDENS 


GOLD MEDAL DAHLIAS 
GLADIOLUS and CANNAS 
Cut Flowers and potted Plants 
for all occasions 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
630 So. Main St., Sharon, Mass., Phone 776 











Hardy Chrysanthemums 


If you are interested in these Fall gems for 
your garden, we are now having an exhibi 
tion of the new and better varieties at our 
Shop and Display Gardens. Field grown 
clumps are priced at only 25 cents each 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 
Boston-Worcester Turnpike, Natick, Mass. 


Alpine Garden Seeds 


Sweet Peas and Annuals in .05c 
packets. Rare Native Seeds, Cac- 
tus Seeds. New List gladly mailed. 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 
821 WEST PENDER ST VANCOUVER, CANADA 


SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 
Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c 
Garden Club Programs 
Begonias and Their Culture 
House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 

Them 
Grape Culture 














Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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Macmillan Books 


WILD FLOWERS 


By Homer D. House 


A magnificent one-volume 
work, completely illustrated, 
describing and identifying 
hundreds of wild flowers. 364 
plates; 340 pages, index. $7.50 


ILLUSTRATED in 


WILD Bis, 
FLOWERS 


7AOr-ON 





MANUAL OF CULTIVATED 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


By Alfred Rehder 


An authoritative and estab- 
lished reference book, just re- 
duced from $10.50 to $5.00. 


EXPLORING FOR PLANTS 
By David Fairchild 


Plant explorations in remote 
corners of five continents, with 
190 photographic illustrations; 
real Arabian Nights’ adven- 
tures for readers interested in 
plants. Formerly $5.00 now 
$3.00. 








fees At all bookstores _ 





FEED the BIRDS 


Try Beginner’s Luck. 
Getan Automatic Feeder 
full of Packard Bird 
Food, all for $1 postpaid. 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET 
CANTON, MASS. 














= W Birds from Coast 
yen to Coast 


now feeding in THE BIRD 

CAFETERIA. Revolving. 
aa. Wire glass. A garden orna- 

=< ment. Postpaid $3.50. 


H. DERCUM 


USRAT 1954286 
“Mo back’? RIVER RD.. WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 
“ines cloess Pay postman on delivery or 


Guarantee end check with order. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Wanted: Position as head gardener or super- 
intendent on estate. Married, American, Ex- 
cellent training and references. Use no 
liquor. Address H. S., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Caretaker-gardener: English couple, age 30, 
no children. Desires position on priv ate 
estate. Wife willing to assist. Capable, con- 
scientious, trustworthy. Ten years’ experi- 
ence. Agricultural college graduate. Drives 
car. Best of references. Vicinity of Boston 
preferred. Address R. W. B., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Estate or farm manager: American, age 47, 
married. Excellent agricultural and busi- 
ness college training. Instructor at a county 
agricultural school and director of a boys’ 
school. Life time experience in the prac tical 
management of large farms. Address W. C., 

Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Young landscape architect, American, wishes 

a position. Some knowledge of nursery work 

as well as design and plant materials. Best 

of references. Will anywhere. Address 

fs . N., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 








HORTICULTURE 
LONG SEASON OF HARDY ASTERS 


O the fine list of hardy Fall-blooming asters given in 

Horticulture, November 1, might well be added a few 
outstanding Spring- and Summer-blooming varieties. Begin- 
ning May 15, 1934, Aster alpinus Goliath, with its dense, 
low-growing mat of lavender-blue flowers, was a thing of 
beauty for four weeks. 

A. subceruleus Star of Eisenach has large, deep lavender 
blue flowers that are beautiful. They are satiny in texture and 
are bright with deep orange centers. The stems are 12 inches 
long. This aster, in spite of extreme heat and drought, 
bloomed for six weeks beginning June 1. 

Seedlings of amellus hybrids grew into well-branched sym- 
metrical bushes 16 inches tall, and started blooming the first 
part of July, continuing longer than any other aster in the 

garden. The plants were a mass of flowers two inches in 
aides of a slightly deeper shade and with narrower petals 
than Queen Mary. They continued to bloom until 
the Fall group began in September. 

Of this Fall group, Liege is always the last to 
bloom, and the sturdy hedge-like plants, never 
growing more than two feet in height here, are liter 
ally smothered with dainty, rather small pink 
flowers during the month of October. 

A long row of aster Climax with physostegia 
Vivid in front is an Autumn picture worth having 
in every garden. 

Mother of Pearl is very good as a cut flower 
but none of the Autumn-blooming varieties can 
compare in that respect with the alpine aster 
Goliath and Star of Eisenach. A bouquet of 
pink and white pyrethrums with an equal 
number of aster Goliath blooms is charming. 
Likewise a spray of Taj Mahal and Dream 
Iris with a few Star of Eisenach is sure to 
please. 




















Mrs. Frank Leininger. 
Oakland, Minn. 


A PET DIGGING FORK 
EAR EDITOR—I should like 


to tell your readers about my 
pet digging fork. The picture de- 
scribes it better than I can. I broke 
one tooth off a spading fork and had 
the one opposite cut off, and there is the most indispensable 
implement imaginable! The handle is light weight, but I can 
loosen soil between plants with little effort, and it is espe- 
cially useful in digging plants between rocks. 

Some of my friends have bought forks to cut off in this 
way, and would not be without them. Another pet tool of 
mine is a tiny trowel such as brick masons use. It is only 
about three inches long, and pointed. 

-Mrs. Mellen Wight. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PLANT PROPAGATION QUESTIONS 
“Plant Propagation, "’ by Alfred C. Hottes. Published by A. T. De La Mare 
Co., N. Y. Price $2.00. 
R. HOTTES’ well-known book “1001 Garden Ques 
tions Answered,’” has proved so popular that he has 
adopted a similar plan in preparing a book on plant propaga- 
tion. This book is in the form of questions and answers—a 
total of 999. It covers every phase of grafting, budding, layer 
ing, the making of divisions and the like. The list of subjects 
treated is a broad one, including trees, woody climbers, roses, 
orchids, house plants, fruit stocks, perennials, annuals and 
bulbs. There is a chapter, too, on plant breeding. ‘Ihe book 
is well illustrated and should prove very useful to amateurs 
who are interested in the multiplication of their plants. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.00, payable in advance. 





FOR SALE: Two Colorado blue spruces 
about 14 feet tall, perfectly matched 
Charles E. Hills, 2 Pleasant Street, South 
Natick, Mass. 





BISHOP OF LLANDAFF dahlia roots 
$1.00 each, as per article in November issue 
of this magazine. Walter H. Ostrander, 28 
Oak Street, Kingston, N. Y. 





GLADIOLUS: 140 blooming size $1.00; 
one each, 40 varieties, labeled, $1.00, pre 
paid. Clair Phillips, Grand Rapids, Minne- 
sota. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





A position as superintendent of a gentle- 





man’s estate, with living quarters. Have 
had courses in Agricultural Oollege and 
many years of practical experience on flow 
ers, lawns, trees, fruit, vegetables, horses, 
cows, poultry, etc. Can also drive cay. Age 
46. married, one boy. S., Care of 
“Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 

Naturalist, single, desires to make your 
large estate a bird-filled sanctuary. Eleven 


years with last employer. Attracting, pro 
tecting and increasing useful birds com 
bined with ornamental gardening and for 
estry. If you have children, your returns 
and my pleasure will be doubled. Interest 
and co-operation above financial remunera 
tion. Best references as to ability, habits 
and character. L. W. S., Care of ‘“‘Horticul- 
ture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





no chil- 
reen- 


Gardener or assistant, 28, married, 
dren, desires position. Trained in 
house work. A graduate of Essex Oounty 
Agricultural School. Eight years’ experi- 
ence in greenhouse and outdoor gardening. 
Excellent references furnished. Address 

L. S., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener, German-American, with thorough 
knowledge of all outside branches and suc 
cessful greenhouse man with best refer 
ences, desires position on private estate. 
Married, middle age, one child. Address 
R. B., Care of ‘“‘Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





single, refined, desires work ; 
love and knowledge of flowers; some practi 
cal experience; can drive car; small place 
with specialties preferred ; $15 month mini 
mum and found; now available as general 
man. Address M. L. A., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,”” Boston, Mass. 


Young man, 32, 





Caretaker-gardener, wants chance to prove 
his worth and ambition on an estate, hotel 
or what you have. Married, age 28, white, 
no children. Four years with present em 
ployer. Address H. J. O., Care of ‘“‘Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Caretaker or nursery assistant: Graduate of 
Stockbridge School of Agriculture at Mass- 
achusetts State College, major in horticul 
ture. Good knowledge of plant material, ex- 
perience in maintenance, propagating and 
greenhouse work. Massachusetts driving 
license. Single, age 24. Best of references. 
Address J. W. B., Oare of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: English, life experience in all 
branches of gardening, inside or out. Fruit, 
flowers and vegetables. Married, no chil 
dren. Thoroughly understands the upkeep 
of an estate. Best of references. L. S., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Single man, age 25, American, wants posi 
tion as assistant in a greenhouse or on a 
private estate. One year greenhouse exper! 
ence. Four years’ practical experience on & 
small estate. Will go anywhere. Best of ref 
erences as to character and ability. R. L., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





man, single, agricuitural college 
graduate. Good knowledge of botany as well 
as practical knowledge of landscape work 
based on ten years’ experience, commercial 
and private. Best of references from last 
employer. W. W. S., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


Young 





Scot, married, five years in present position 


as superintendent-head gardener; leaving 
owing to estate closing down; highest re 
ommendation from present employer; ex- 
ceptional knowledge of estate management 
and every phase of gardening. H. M., Care 


of ‘‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener de ‘sires position on a small estate. 
Five years’ experience in greenhouse work, 
Experienced also in the care of lawns, flow- 
ers, and the general upkeep of an estate. 
Excellent references furnished. L. N. W., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 
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ee ee ee 20 
E 
Eccremocarpus scaber—E. Adshead .......... . 25 
A, A nok nice wss sew anwwame wee es 143 
Elm, Future of the American—R. P. White ........ 216 
Ee ee ee re ee Te is wa 
a Pachysandra and—J. H. McFarland . .354 
a ere re ree 204 
fungens as & house plant—J. F. Ruckman ...... 232 
society formed, An international ............. 296 
Evergreens in late Summer, Planting ............. 279 
No) Sahara iene em e aelsioe ose ween 218 
Exacum affine atrocoeruleum ..................+:. 24 
Exhibit at flower show, A husband’s (RG) ...... ..299 
Expositions, Horticultural exhibits at (RG) ..... .263 
F 
Fancourt, Edward J. ee er ee ee ree 70 
Farm and Garden Association, Women’s ........... 140 
Farnum, The late George Leiper ...............-. 260 
Faulkner Farm, cover illustration ................ 316 
Federated Garden Clubs of Michigan .............. 212 
Garden Clubs of New York State, 112, 296, 348, 364 
Federation formed in Utah, Garden club ........... 52 
Lemisions Garden O1GO ... 2. ccccocsccecsccce 171 
Se 192 
of Pennsylvania, Garden Club ........... 364, 404 
Feeding the garden on a budget—W. S. Haynes ..... 179 
Fern, Picturesque Resurrection—M. R. Jacobs ..... 6 
Ferns for sunny spots—Mrs. F. W. Pugsley ........ 93 
in the garden, Native—M. Stearns ............ 288 
Fertilizers for the garden—W. S. Haynes .......... 179 
Flax very hardy, Alpine—S. F. Hamblin 286 
a ee 214 
jf ee, ee an 59 
arrangement classes (RG) .........cccccceccs 197 
Nt a oa a nh ia ve aiaia rae ACRES 176 
seeds successfully, Storing- _Mrs. B. H. Cameron, 280 
Show Association, The Brooklyn ............ 277 
ass os case ses ow ee dee ee eae Sa 259 
I i I, ioe as oie t canes cas eee eee 214 
Se Ge Pe OD oo bieibicc cc sanecsesewnsons 92 
show at Rockefeller Center ............... .171 
as ss ke ch wee wie eee 132 
Sew, GHMCSTNEG TOTINE ...... .. .ccccccvcscess 227 
Oe EN oon ase + vue nears aweswnieewanes 278 
show in Boston ...... 97, 98, 171, 295, 328, 382 
I IE iss 9.6 xs 506 whole were wus 296, 347 
show in Chicago ... were me 
show in Cleveland re ee eater 172 
I ee 277 
I I ao. pao. hes tu to vane ona we nas 260 
iia. aca gh ose, ws cee RS a 171, 212 
Ne I 6.66553 ado we gia So a ial 212, 242 
show in New York, 117 118, 119, 120, 121, 278, 399 
show in Philadelphia ............ 99, 100, 347, 385 
I ness ss 65046 wae wens 151, 153 
Se ee I ic ie ce ook oe bh ew eae 312 
shew in Westchester 172, 228 
kis ads 6 oe Su we acaeiw ene 133 
show of City Gardens Club 191 
shows, Influence of garden clubs on | RG) 115 
shows, Planning for—V. H. Ries ............. 96 
shows, Preparing for the March .. 51 
Flowers fresh, Method of keeping 178 
Foote, Mrs. Harriett R., Rose garden of | RG ) 251 
Ford, Mr. and Mrs. Henry, Garden of .. 211 
Foreign flower gardens, Visiting .. 232 
Forget-me-not, The New Zealand—-C. R W orth 10 
Forsythia ovata—J. H. McFarland 156 
Fothergillas, Early blooming ........ 194 
Fruit crops, Winter injury to ........ 70 
trees, Care of trained ........... 375 
Fruits and shrubs, How to propagate 52 
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Gadget show in New York ......... 400, 416 
I a ip a thre wesw i acs Sin: 9/108 ee 58 
Galinsoga parviflora, 221, 322; H. Rohrbac h 366 
Garden art exhibit in P ittsburgh Peale ase aio pix ma ae he 92 
awards in Massachusetts ............ 368 
awards in Pennsylvania : 368 
before and after joining garden ‘club- 4) eo 74 
COREE ey S Gb Spa eee ececenreunecen een 171 
center in Youngstown, Ohio ..............06. 260 
a Oh a Riek ka ee wea 20 
CIUD BORIVIEIOR, HOOTINE 2... cciiccwcswceveses 246 
a ts ls inti id a'aicsd wwe wake 111 
club exhibit, A Michigan Hees si kee aiaoe eee 415 
Club Federation, California 91, 328 
oe A re eee nen ee 
club meetings, Questions for ................ 285 
CRD OC BOROPIOD 25 oc cdc ccccs wereer | 
Club of America, Men's scape Seadeaiaeeinade 243 
Club of Kentucky ............. 152, 385 
club progress ....... are i +00 0808 
club yearbooks, Prizes for . ' ..158, 246, 264 
clubs for meem (IG) 2. cnc cick ceeun 115 
Clubs, Kansas Associated 4 
clubs, Regional meeting of 328 
course at Waltham, Mass 113 
days in New York .. Ah be .152 
days in Pennsylvania .... 132, 152 
gadgets of many kinds .416 
in Akron, Ohio, Hospital .311 
in Salem, Mass., Well-planned sms ne RG) 7 
in the cellar, A Winter 341 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford page einiete .211 
of Miss Grace Edwards ........ 170 
of Mrs. Harriett R. Foote (RG) sais 251 
Oe ee ooo 5 oreo ad ein bee daeews 19 
of Mrs. Osborne Howes .. 8 
OF TEs, GREENS FT. WEROO «wns cccccswrecs 8 
of the Concepcion in Spain—M. R. Case 96 
program at Amherst ......... 244 
to be opened, A famous rcse ....... 192 
WO 1 VRIES: 5 ois ceneswess ; ree 
OE 6x006%a055 , 18,34, 50, 66, 90, 110, 130, 150 
170, 190, 210, 226, 242, 258, 275, 294, 
310, 326, 346, 362, 382, 398, 414 
Worthwhile plants in the mid-Summer— 
J. H. McFarland 265 
Gardeners, National Assoc iation | of 312 
Study course for .. 296, 328, 348 
to meet at Garden City 259 
vacation, New York 260 
Gardening from caveman days 231 
Westchester course in 312 
Gardens at New York flower show 113,114 
attractive in Winter, Making 372 
in St. Louis, Many relief .. 278 
in sphagnum moss—M. Andrews 229 
Morning and evening ...... 233 
on roof at Rockefeller Center 3 
to be opened, Greater Boston 172 
to be opened, Long Island . 132, 152, 172 
to be opened, Maryland 152 
to be opened, Massachusetts 172, 192 
to be opened, Newport 260 
to be opened, New York 192 
Visiting foreign flower . 232 
Gaura lindheimeri ......... oe 234 
Gentians at their best, Downy—M. R. Jacobs 143 
Gladioli for many purposes 164 
into the garden, Fitting—-C. Rowland 138 
Large-flowered (RG) eat 299 
Gladiolus, Blue varieties of (RG) 73 
classification, A new—M. Hayward 76 
corms, Planting 73 
named for Charles Ma artin Loeffler 277 
primulinus—C. W. Wood 116 
reversion, Theory of—R. M. Carleton 407 
show, Empire State 311 
Society, American 36, 296 
Society, New England (RG) 74 
The pronunciation of 135 
with crooked stems (RG) 7 
Glory flower, Success with—B. L. Potter 61 
of the sun, The fragrant ; 248 
Gordonia in Connecticut—T. Clapp 276 
Gourd Society formed, International 415 
Gourds, How to grow and prepare—-L. La Montagne 95 
on display in New York 104 
Grape hyacinth, Uses of .. 334 
Ne io ivitg viene’ dis 37 
the amateur’s best fruit— 43. 1, Slate 75 
Grapes, Bags for protecting—S. B. Leeds 64 
Grafting : 43 
tested in Geneva, N. Y 20 
The bagging of , 218 
Greens at Lexington, Ky., Exhibit of 19 
H 
Hancock, Ralph, makes gardens on roof ; 
Hartmannia rosea—F. E. Boynton 402 
oe EE ee ree is 52 
Hedge, A hardy Nanking cherry—W. C. Sturgis 238 
on estate of Mr. and Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby 
er er 199 
eo eee eee 199 
which were cut back, Privet 245 
Herb garden, Harvest time in the— 
Mrs. H. N. Webster ...... 196 
sale in the Bishop’s garden ... 91 
Herbs in Winter window boxes, Sweet— 
H. N. Webster ...... 25 





425 
to keep out of gardens 202 
Heresy in the ercharé : .369 
Hibiscus moscheutos .............cc0c00. 71 
Ok Se Se eee eee 80 
Holly berries, How to get 135 
Hollyhock rust, Control of 304 
Hollyhocks healthy, Keeping .206 
Horticultural school in Boston ........ 20 
Society in Chicago, Mid-West 112 
Horticulture, The changing aspects of .......... 250 
Hothouse for cacti, A parlor—H. Tobusch 57 
House plants, Repotting 123 
I 
Iberis tenoreana, The useful—bB. Harkness 249 
Ilex vomitoria—G. L. Clement ............ 145 
Insect pests on ornamental trees ........ 298 
Insects destroyed by the cold .......ccscccsccscvcs 74 
ee a a ae sb i eran eles ae we eee 236 
awards for 1934 ...... ; 364 
New tints and shades of the ........... 217 
persica—M. E. A. Wild 276 
show plans upset (RG) 4 eee 235 
Society, American ... — ; 52, 228 
White Excelsior ickien me ae Se 
Irises, Cultivating bearded .... 106 
Dutch and Spanish (RG) .............. 371 
for northern ~~ t Bulbous F. L. De Ikin ; 331 
Native western—G, B. Furniss 286 
Siberian (RG) eer Tee eT 235 
Ivy, Destroying poison, 234; A. E. Hyde 302 
J 
Judging and garden course in western New York 212 
course in New Jersey ee 19 
course in New York, Another 415 
flower shows—Mrs. J. Clark, Jr. 10 
Garden club members study ............... 41 
OF ME cain ee ene Nik 064s aeneeape pen 134 
school, New Hampshire - 243 
Juneberry, The delectable—M. R. Jacobs ... 230 
Juniper, The Oalifornia—E. B. Bissell 316 
Junipers, The geographical 266 
K 
Kalanchoe’s growing popularity 74 
Knotweed not a nuisance, A 247 
Kohlrabi, 166; (RG) 198 
L 
Landscaping, Evening courses in home 3 
Lantern slide contest, ——— 19 
Lapeirousia cruenta ..... aay 22 
Laurel week at Winsted, Conn. (RG) 55 
week in the Litchfield Hills .... 192 
Lavender, The pruning of—A. M. Davis 319 
Lawns in September, Making 297 
in Summer, The care of 253 
Lawrence, Sir William, The passing of (RG) 23 
Leaves change color, Why Autumn 404 
Lecture course in Chicago, Free 36 
series in Philadelphia, 1934 4 
Lectures at Hillcrest 216 
Lepachys columnaris 374 
Lewisia from seeds (RG) 138, 197 
on trial—C, R. Worth .402 
Lewisias in the West, Seedling—.J. H. Heckner 246 
Lexington Botanic Garden 147 
Library accessions in Boston 10, 134, 232, 404 
Summer hours, Boston 196, 232 
Lilac garden, Making a—F. A. Waugh 370 
grafting, More about—B. O. Case 78 
Lilacs, Own-root—M. L. Sloan 6 
The cold Winter stimulates ( RG: Se 177 
tested by Dr. McFarland—.J. H. McFarland 206 
Lilies (RG) , : 315 
at Foxden in 1934- H. M. Fox 339 
Burbank’s hybrid—C. Purdy 316 
for American gardens, New 21 
from seed, Growing ; ; ; 420 
from seed indoors, Starting—-L. H. Cutler 194 
Hardiness of Seedling—-G. L. Slate 161 
Hardy (RG) ..... 418 
Keeping qualities of (RG) 236 
Spring planting of, 122; H. M. Fox 161 
Lilium longiflorum formosanum (Ihi(i) 418 
speciosum rubrum (RG) ... 418 
Lily, A double Auratum—J. H,. MeFarland 357 
bulbs, Planting Regal 334 
Planting the Madonna (RG) »63 
season, Reviewing the—W. N. Craig 353 
seed, Germination of —G. L. Slat« 101 
seedlings, Handling—R,. M. Carleton 268 
show (BG) ..+... ce ae 263 
The new Maxwill- —G L. Slate 304 
Lime in the garden, The use of ... 158 
Linarias for bulb beds—L. Rowntree 44 
Lloyd, Mrs. Horatio Gates, Passing of 332 
Long Island Horticultural Society ... 212 
Lotus in Massachusetts, The yellow (RG) 99 
roots, Muskrats eat—E. B. Knipe . 373 
Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture 227 
296, 328 
Lupins in Virginia, Hartwegi—T. F. Martin 44 
Lycoris squamigera 71 
Lvysimachia clethroides 94 
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Magazines neede Sn OE cao Saran in tot nce sis alt aria ahaa 
Maidenhair fern fresh, Keeping—G. B Fusules a ahd 
meanaa, W.A., momoral (BG) .. 06 cee sewweewen 
Marica gracilis , ORC ee 
Marrows and gooseberries, Water to swell (RG) 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society ............6- 
PERV PMIO NE GIN CRVOE 506.5 5.5 6 ale oss. 6 ee ce la ewe geleeaeta 
Mazus rugosus Tee CTT TIT Te Cee Te 
Men's Garden Club of America 
PEOTCCNOIN. VETMIDICE 25.6 on ke hha cet ceeds onteewen 
Mesembryanthemum criniflorum 
Mesembryanthemums, The vivid—M. Stearns ...... 
Mignonette, Requirements of .........:sccceseces 
Miniature flower exhibits——-S. V. Coombs 

gardens in glass cases 
Modernistic effects in gardens (h(i 
Moles, Tulips versus 
Moore, Sir Frederick and Lady 51, 91 
Morning glories, Heavenly Blue—-S. Kh. Popov ...... 

F. P. Shumway, 154; (RG Siete meee 

glories, Japanese (RG) 

glory experiments—M, kK. Rorer 
Mose the-cradle, Curious Bb. W. Buxton 


Mountain laurel explained, Needs of——F. H. DeMars 


Mullein with waxen flowers, A KF. Leininger 
iskrats eat lotus roots—E,. B. Knipe 
Mustard for rock gardens, Hedge 
Mvosotis traversi CG. R. Worth 
N 
Narcissus blooi Small tulip and 
Nasturtiums, Double 
National Botanie Garden , 
National Council of State Garden Club Federations 
112, 138, 211, 348 
New York Botanical Garden 
Novelties for next year’s garden 
Nuisance plants, More (RG) ...............000e 
Nursery stock, Losses in 
Nurserymen, National Association of 
Nuts for the amateur—@. T.. Slate 
oO 
Oconee-bells enjoy hard Winter S. F. Hamblin 
Ohio Association of Garden Clubs 
Ononis cenissia 
Onosmas for Summer rock gardens —F. F. White 
Orchard, Heresy in the 
Orchid Society, American 171 
Orchids, Arrangement of (RG) 
Oxalis, The Grand Duchess 
P 
Pachysandra and eupatorium J. WH. MeFarland 
in the West B.S. Sturtevant 
Palm house, Eden Park, Cincinuati 
Pansies and English daisies 
Parks, Children interested in (RG) 
Parochetus communis 
Peach tree borers and PDB 
Peaches and pears for home gardens-—G. [.. Slate 
Pear, Quality of the Kieffer I. ¢ Auter 
Pebbles in gardens, Colored 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Soviets 1, 31, 347 2 
Peoni in September, Planting 
Species of Ra) 
bloom Long storage of Bb. D. Winsor 
expert, Advice from a 
Society, American 
Perennial from Texas, A hardy—G, B. Furniss 
plant Seedling 
Perennials easily growr S. F. Hamblin 
for every garden, Selected— iD. 1D). Wyma 
from estan Starting—-T. A. Weston 
Permanence of hardy S.F. Hamblin 
“ile h are new or rare 
Periwinkle rock gardens M. Houghton 
Pest Mid-Summer plant 
Pet tools 245, 283, 301, 318, 
Phlox, An odd seedling—T. F. Martin 
Ma planting of 
ieties, A selectio ot 
Viatenseie Exhibit of garden 
Physalis francheti 
Pineland soils, Good plants for 
Plant injuries, More notes on 
shelf for windows 
Vlants blooming in Winter (RG) 
hardy, What makes—-H,. Teuscher 
in bounds, Keeping—A. H, Lemke 
In the mid-Summer garden, Worthwhile 
J. H. MeFarland 


A. Stevens 
account of spreading 


left unprotected——-G 
to be avoided on 
A. S. Calvert 
Plants unexpectedly hardy—J. F. Ruckman 
which require special handling 
which spread too rapidly—J. H 
Platycodons, Different double—F. F 
Podophyllum pletatum 
Pools free from scum, Keeping .. 
Poppies, Coloring of Oriental—FE. 
T. A. Weston F 
Poppy-mallow, The low—S. F. Hamblin 
Polygonum sachalinense, 71; S. V. Coombs 
Portraits: 
Bodger, Elizabeth M. 
Cooney, Mrs. Robert L. 
Havemeyer, Theodore A. 
Mead, Theodore L. 


MeFarlanc 
White 
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94 
195 
204 
14 
249 
$255 
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306 
248 
69 
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NI 6. asd | eras fess 0 (el ied gue lela etae ie welds 72 
I i ahaha: dg a: 10 3,10'o toe & avout aCe ad ac ouRtS 244 
ID 8. oc vce abasic eehe cee 92 
Pot plant, A lavender flowered ........cccsccceces 24 
PNNOE, TAMU CI) 66g vce cs cecversevwneee 55 
Potentilla tonguei—T. C. Thomson ...........+++-8 317 
ee: GUND WUE kk. ohn 6 eke ob ee se eine men 387 
Pots, Experiments favor painted .......cccesesece 176 
Primrose, Evening—F. E. Boynton .............. 402 
Primroses, Growing American—C. P. Wood ........ 183 
Privet not hardy, Ibolium—A. J. Salisbury ........ 156 
Propagating roses by wood cuttings ..............- 260 
Pruning Miusivated, Good ....ccesivsccdtsesecevse 125 
PRN TEE: SO oe ose Sec raiesesy. oie swiee's 57 
Pyrus calleryana—G. B. Tobey ........--e.ece0e0> 376 
Q 
Quinee, Planting the Towering ..... 6 ccc cccicsevesecs 164 
R 
Raspberry varicties, Worthwhile ...... 6 secccceses 82 
ROG BPIGEGT OT GVEFRFOUDS 2 conc ccc ki eccevecdeses 218 
PROTICE MOVAORS BH GUO: cove cee esc cewsworeccvsves 20 
gardens in St. Louis .... 275 
Rhododendrons, Heresy among the 193 
DOCS GIBCUNOT onc cv ecwewcsecs 162 
Ribes, The gonus—G. Ty. Slate ... 5. ccccscececees 29 
Rock garden, Annuals for the—M. Stearns 174 
garden campanulas—G, B. Furniss ........... 218 
garden exhibition, National 400 
NGN:, TNE a 2 6141S rie Cdr elne Sm a'siy.ois em ae 
garden society meeting in New York 70, 13% 
Garden Society of Ohio—R. M. Senior ... a ae 
Garden Society, The American ....... 152, 191, 400 
gardens, Annuals for—C. W. Wood ........... 124 
gardens, Continuous color in ................ 173 
plant, A bright red—G. B. Furniss ........... 22 
Rockefeller Center roof garden ................-. 3 
I II ge arto sais aie idol nteseo oars ni oo eie eek 177 
Rosa rouletti, the tiniest of all roses (RG) ......... 137 
Rosarium planned, A national ............... 384 
hac orci Wie n6 8a is5.@ Asee ereie it! 810) 4) 8ip ne 159 
Clytemnestra—-H. \W. Gleason 314 
Elisa Robichon (RG) 251 
NS 55. ore 5: 510! sw gh steiwis 99 mo wlnelele 329 
garden proposed, National 420 
Golden Dawn (RG) 251 
Korovo 299 
Ophelia, Origin of CRG ) ee e 23 
Society, American ...... . 192, 228, 384 
Spanish Beauty (RG) is sie ele 
Roses about to make their bow, New Rh. M. Hatton 329 
by wood cuttings, Propagating 260 
Fall planting of re 374 
for Christmas, Rugosa . Biebler 393 
Polyantha (RG) 251 
Pruning the climbing ........ 141 
that winter well—Mrs. W. M. Barrett 373 
Weeping standard—-F be Lester .. 72 
Why not have early H. MeFarland 220 
Yellow ever-blooming ph 251 
Ce er ee eee 70 
Royal Botanical Garden “Association 112 
Horticultural Society's bowl 112 
Rudbeckia Kelvedon Star 38 
Rues, Two attractive garden 166 
Rule book for exhibitors and judges 56 
Ss 
Sage for late flowers, The azure KF. Hamblin 374 
Salvia, A vellow perennial—-S. F. Hamblin 402 
Sand dune flora (RG) ........0c00. sree 281 
pear’s beauty, The Chinese—G. B. Tobey 376 
Sancevaetia i DOOM (RG) ... wwe vc vnccsccee 281 
Sapphire berry ee Mae ee Tae 39 
Sauerkraut from Chinese cabbage (RG) 415 
Saxifraga sarmentosa 94 
Se sbiesa. A rock garden F. J. Borsch 77 
caucasica ; ; ; v4 
School of Horti« ulture at Ambler, Pa 260, 328 
Schools for florists, nurserymen and gardeners 36 
Scion, The relation of stock and 246 
Scum, Keeping pools free from ..... 282 
Sedums, Winter color with—C. T. Hilmers R5 
Seeds, A good start for choice flower—T. A. Weston. .195 
difficult to germinate—-S. F. Hamblin $10 
Early sowing of either 247 
Sempervivum tectorum as cut blooms (RG) 236 
Shasta daisy, Burbank’s Frilled 94 
Shortia galacifolia ....... 206 
Shrub borders for birds—T. Clapp 226 
Shrubs, How to propagate fruits and 2 
from cuttings — 422 
in the garden picture 153 
in very cold Winter, Fate of (RG) 23 
tested in Pennsylvania—F. A. Schrepfer 270 
Yellow Summer-flowering—-M. Stearns 252 
Silenes for dry rock gardens—E. S. Rawlinson 160 
Snowdrops for posterity—V. M. Parker 356 
Soapweed worth a trial—F. A. Waugh 3 
Soil, Spiked moccasins to pulverize—.J. F. Hy ler .408 
Soils, Good plants for pineland 332 
Sources of supply ...... re eee 282 
Sphagnum moss, Gardens in- M. Andrews 229 
Spiderworts and commelinas—F. DeBevoise 162 
Spiraea in Connecticut, Blue—E. S. Foote 13 
Spraying is timely, Dormant 105 
Sprays in Winter, Dormant 2 


Spruce gall aphids, Freedom from 
Squashes and pumpkins, Milk-fed (RG) 
St. Louis Horticultural Society 
Standardized Plant Names 
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Statice for garden and Heme ........cccccccscseces 144 
Stock and scion, The relation of ..........ccccceces 246 
I SEN ea tte ch chat y ae im deb hw sk 198 
Sturtevant, R. S., gives evening courses ........... 3 
Sundews for the window garden—T. H. Everett ..... 139 
Superphosphate, The story of—-A. Henniger ........ 40 
7 
Teagle, Mrs. Walter C., Estate of ............. 69 
Terrarium, The growing vogue of the ........... 9 
alates sata a anarchy 8 ola cavalo Scan rere aera s 215 
Modern home-made—F. T. McLean ....... «, oe 
Teucrium edging, Effect of the Winter on (RG) ..... 177 
Thalictrum GipterocArpam 2... .ccccccvcceseces . 166 
Thalictwums, Various (BG) .....6ccccccccs .281 
Thimble flower for dry soils—G. L. Clement ..... 374 
flower, The—C. W. Wood ............ 417 
Toad-lily, The Japanese—H. Huebner ......... . 405 
Tobacco stems to repel aphids—W. Wheeler 184 
Bemmerens, PUUSSTSSS (HG) «nw cccvsescccesccscs 315 
Tools of many kinds, Garden 245, 283, 301, 318 
PEE irr 371, 423 
Topiary work in Rhode Island garden ( RG) Sidecar oa 7 
work in Wellesley (RG) ; 7 
Trailing plants for house decoration 37 
Tree conference, Shade ............+.. ‘ 244,312 
frogs in the greenhouse—S. J. Harmeling .237 
not well known, A hardy err 216 
troubles (RG) ......... er et ee 333 
Treemen to meet in Pennsylvania reer 
Trees OG eerube, Bases «gc. cc eee ce cncccens 156 
Oe See, Werte OES ck ee ct es cvwccwawn 140 
ME UNM Eos ok ov pines ea een ne~wems 337 
CO OR ONE WE nk bce se eke esis owicm owe 384 
for Christmas, Hemlock 420 
New bulletin on ...... re 356 
sprayed with soap and water (RG) ........... 23 
to be replanted, Chattanooga .............. 278 
Unusual narrow upright 332 
IN I is eee act wicue ss eae aie hace eal ba 105 
Trillium, A gardenia- flowered— R. B. Ware 174 
Trilliums for shade—J. H. McFarland 218 
Trollius blooms, Insuring late ; - Sy herete ose 
ledebouri Golden Queen—Mrs. F. Leininger, 14; 138 
Troutlily, A European—S. F. Hamblin ............ 201 
Tulip and narcissus blooms, Small ..............-. 196 
species and their needs—M. S. Watson 19 
Tulips for exhibition, Preparing ...........cee0-. 176 
Selecting the better .. Sera E ee Chay Bee ae 349 
versus moles in the garden—-Mrs F. . Wild 1R4 
gC 
Unprotected plants—G. A. Stevens 7 
Vv 
Vegetable research, Results of —P. Work 26 
varieties, Reliable 142 
Vegetables to take indoors 37 
Verbascum phoeniceum 61 
Veronica virginica alba a4 
MI II aig esd oralgiw la ease bce alate wi eh iwi iene ane 134 
Vine, A tender but graceful—Mrs. M. A. Potter .14 
An annual..... , 20 
from Chili—E, Adshead 25 
Viola odorata Rosina ‘ 94 
rafinesqui—M. R. Jacobs 4 
Violas and their place in the garden— A. ©. Darrow 11 
How to propagate—T. A. Weston RH 
tested in New Jersey—-T. A. Weston 134 
Ww 
Ward, Capt. F. Kingdon, George Robert White Medal 
OE TEOUOF BWGPENE FO ... . 8 wk eco scwese 88 
Washington Botanic Garden 5¢ 
Water, without which gardens perish 21 
Waterlilies (RG) .350 
grown from tubers—M. R. Jacobs 341 
in the garden ee ae ee er 23 
Waterlily gardens grow in favor chiral cath hls Mesto 17 
Weed, A persistent and dangerous—-H. Rohrbach 221 
Weeds in driveways, Killing, 219; W. D. Sohier 246 
Weigelas from France, Better—J. H. McFarland 254 
Wild flowers in the house——M. Stearns ......... 338 
gardens at flower shows (RG) 137 


Windows, Plant Shelf for 
Winter color with sedums—C. T 
garden in the cellar 
injury to fruit crops 
injury to shrubs and plants (RG) nate 
Making gardens attractive in—-M. F. A. Wild 
use, Plant material for—M. I.. Hellings 
Winter's damage, Appraising the 
Wisterias bloom, How to make (RG) 


Hilmers 


Woody plant course in Boston 

Wright, Richardson 70 
x 

Xanthoceras sorbifolia 
¥ 

Yard and garden competition in New York 

and garden contest, National .... : ; 
Yaupon in the South, Growing—Mrs. G Clement 


Yearbooks, Prizes for garden club 


389, ¢ 


PYISNO-WIMRING « «0.600 cues pore 391 
Yucca glauca—F. A. Waugh, 334; (RG) 371 
T. F. Martin ..... 22 
Yuccas survive Winter (RG) .............0.. 198 





i4 
46 


98 


39 
40 
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HORTICULTURE 





THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 





HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
is, with one exception, the oldest society 
of the kind in the country, having been 
formed in 1829. 


It occupies a completely equipped building 
known as Horticultural Hall, on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, extending from Huntington 
Avenue to Falmouth Street in Boston, Mass. 
This handsome and commodious building, 
erected in 1900, is one of the architectural 
landmarks of the city. 


Horticultural Hall contains one of the 
largest and most comprehensive horticultural 
libraries in the world. This library is open to 
the public each weekday from 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M., except that it is closed Saturday after- 
noons in the Summer. Three librarians are 
at the service of visitors and will undertake to 
answer garden questions of all kinds as far as 
this can be done by reference to the books. 
Only members are permitted to take books 
away. 


Visitors are welcome. Anyone wishing to 
obtain a membership blank or to ask for 
additional information should apply to 

THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall 





Boston, Mass. 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


announce the following activities 
for 
DECEMBER 
at their offices 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 
Wednesday, December 19th, 1934 at 2:30 P.M. 


“PERENNIALS”—Miss Amy Hore 
(Pictures or charts) 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 


Professional: 1—Specimen plant suitable for 
Christmas decoration 


2—Vase of flowers suitable for 
Christmas decoration 


Amateur: 1—-Christmas dinner table to be 
staged by noon, set for six 
persons. Fruit permissible, 
but flowers and/or berries 
must also be used. Tables 
will be furnished by the 
Society and all accessories 
will be permitted. 


2—Arrangement of red flowers 
for dining room table when 
not in use, placed on mirror 
of any color. 


Entries Must Be in Place by Twelve Noon 
Evening Lecture, Wednesday, December 19th 
at 8:30 P.M. 


“OLD FLOWER PRINTS AND BOOKS” 
Gordon Dunthorne 
(Original old prints) 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
€ 
LIBRARY 


Open on Saturdays (as on week-days) 


9 A.M. to 5 P.M., except during the 
Christmas Holidays. 


<i interested in Horticulture are 
cordially invited to use the Library for free 
consultation. 


GARDENING 
CONSULTANT 


David Rust, the Society's gardening 
expert, will hold consultation hours on Mon- 
days, and will be available for consultation 
or for visits to gardens on other days by 
appointment. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FLOWER SHOW 
March 25-30, 1935 


Schedules for special classes sponsored by 
the Society may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 


(Rittenhouse 8352) 

















-Means 
Quality- 
PEATMOS§ 


(Flake «xoaales 
&uaranteed - - 


ATKINS & DURBROW. In 








177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Hancock 0254 














Vveat Moss $2.50 bale 
=) Cow Manure 2.50 100 Ibs. 
N Shecp Manure 2 50 100 Ibs 
te Bone Meal 2.50 100 Ibs, 

Special Prices in Quantity 
4 Shute’s Special Grass Seeds 
4H E.L.Shute&Co. Est. 40 yrs 
2 616 W.UpsalSt. Ger.0320 


Philadelph a, Pa. 














The Aiken Nurseries 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 











Choice Shrubs for Garden 
Fothergilla Major, 2-3’ ........ $2.50 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 3-4’ ...... 1.50 


Ask for Catalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


FRUITS FOR NORTHERN GARDENS 


I'TH the lessons learned from last Winter's severe cold 

and its effect on different varieties of fruit still fresh in 
their minds, fruit specialists at the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., and at the College of Agriculture have pooled 
their observations and opinions and drawn up a list of fruits 
that they believe can be recommended for planting in New 
York State. This list has been published as Circular No. 103 
of the experiment station and a copy may be obtained by 
addressing a request to the station at Geneva, N. Y. 

The list covers all of the tree fruits, the grapes, the small 
fruits, and nuts. It is explained with regard to nut growing in 
New York that the commercial planting of nut trees can not 
be recommended, but there are several kinds of nuts that 
afford shade and that serve to fill in odd corners about the 
farm and at the same time provide an abundance ot nuts for 
home use. 


SPRING FLOWER SHOWS 


February 7-8. Nashville, Tenn. Annual show of the American 
Carnation Society in the Hermitage Hotel 

March 19-24. New York, N. Y. International Flower Show of the 
Horticultural Society of New York and the New York Florists’ 
Club in Grand Central Palace. 

March 25-30, 1935. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower Show to be held 
at Mechanics Building under the direction of the Massachusetts 


Llorticultural Society. 

March 25-30, 1935. Philadelphia, Pa. Spring Flower Show to be held 
at the Commercial Museum. 

March 30-April 7, 1935. Omaha, Neb. Spring Flower Show to be 
held at the Ak-Sar-Ben Coliseum Building 

March 30-April 7, 1935. St. Louis, Mo. Spring Flower Show to be 
held at the Arena. 

March 30-April 7, 1935. Detroit, Mich. Michigan Flower and Garden 
Exhibition under the auspices of the Michigan Horticultural Society 
in Convention Hall. 

March 31 to April 2. Portland, Ore. Flower show of the Northwest 
Florists’ Association. 

April 4-7, 1935. Oakland, Calif. Sixth Annual Spring Garden Show 
in the new Exposition Building. 

April 6-14, 1935. Chicago, Ill. Spring Flower Show sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Illinois and held at the Navy Pier 





a et?! 
"9 ere w 


Gr everyone who enjoys seeing each month 
a beautifully printed and resthully written magazine 
devoted entirely to flowers and gardens. 20c « copy. Pub- 
lished since 1914 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
7 mo. bor $1.00- @ 40c saving. Order Today 


FLOWER GROWER, ‘ALBANY. N.Y 
RE ORATOR 








CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Ine. 


Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 


Special selections of Rock and 
Alpine plants to bloom at any sea- 
son of the year. 

Dwarf Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
and Conifers for the rock garden. 
Unusual Border Perennials; rare 
Shrubs and Trees. 


Free Catalogue on how to have CON- 
TINUOUS BLOOM in the rock es 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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es | JUST PUBLISHED FOR 1935 


FARMER’ ALMANAC, | 
(eee The largest and most complete 
edition in 143 years of 


THE OLD 
FARMER’S 
ALMANAC 


by ROBERT B. THOMAS 


In addition to all astronomical material — tides — 
weather forecasts—historical dates—laws on income 
tax, automobile, fish and game — postal rates — vege- 
table planting table — garden hints, etc., there are 
special articles by the highest authorities including 
FLOWER PLANTING TABLE and 
ARTICLES ON GARDEN WORK 
by E. I. FARRINGTON 


Secretary, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


15c 


At all newsstands and traders throughout New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. 


If unable to obtain at your dealer’s, send 18c to cover 
cost and postage to 


THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 


5 St. James Avenue, Boston 

















FLORIDA 
HUMMUS 


For better lawns and gardens, use this pure 
organic matter of high nitrogen content. 


Send for New Booklet 


Write nearest of our distributors, listed below, for 
descriptive booklet, including complete chemical 
analysis. 


FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY, ZELLWOOD, FLORIDA 
New York Office: 15 Broad Street Boston Office: 141 Milk Street 


Distributors: 
STUMPP & WALTER CoO. 
132 Church Street, New York Cit) 


FRANKLIN P. MURPHEY 


BRECK’S 


85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


BECKERT SEED & BULB CO. 


502 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 713 Lancaster Ave., Wilmington, Del 
E. MILLER RICHARDSON F. W. BOLGIANO & CO. 
& CO. 411 New York Avenue, N. E 
108 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. Washington, D.C 




















|THE WINTER DIVERSIONS 
Of AA GARDENER 


= 


THE WINTER DIVERSIONS 
OF A GARDENER 
By Richardson Wright 


Editor of ‘‘House and Garden’’ and 
Author of ‘‘The Gardener's Bed Book’’ 


Delightful ‘‘bits and pieces”’ for those who garden by 
day and read by night. ‘’ These papers have been written 
for my own amusement,” the author asserts. ‘‘“They are 
not concerned with washing rubber plants in milk or 
planting seeds in flats in sunny cellar windows. Sepa- 
rated from my garden I| study the garden’s past. Like a 
busy cook with many pots upon her stove, some notions 
[ push on the back of my mind to simmer, some drag 
forward to boil merrily. From that mental cookery, 
extending over a number of years, these papers have 
derived.” //lustrated. 


ORDER FORM 

HORTICULTURE 

00 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass 

Gientlemen: Please send me a copy of 
THE WINTER DIVERSIONS OF A GARDENER 
By Ricua*dson Wright 
$2.50 
Send C.0.D 














What Better Gift Than a Book? 


The books named below are highly recommended as 
certain to delight the heart of any garden loving friend. 


THE GARDEN GUIDE—Price, $2.50 

The sixth edition, rewritten and enlarged. 
576 pages; 300 illustrations. Nearly 100,000 
copies of this valuable book have been sold. 


THE BOOK OF PERENNIALS— 
Price, $2.00 
Perennial plants to grow for all purposes 
and in all places. 280 pages; 103 illustrations. 
A great book. 


ROCK GARDEN PRIMER—Price, $2.00 
A book which answers the questions the 
rock garden novice is certain to ask. Free en erneee -g 
from technical terms and strictly American _. gia ae 
in its application. 152 pages; 70 illustrations; 
4 color plates. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF FLOWER Qa 
ARRANGEMENT—Price, $3.00 | | The BOOK of 
The standard work on this subject. De- PERENNIALS 
signed to meet the needs of the hostess, the E a ; 
exhibitor and all women who delight in dis- ; * 
playing flowers in their fullest beauty. 


WATER GARDENS AND GOLD FISH— 
Price, $2.00 
Interest in pools and water plants is grow- 
ing rapidly. So is interest in gold fish. This 
fine book in the second edition tells the 
whole story in a language which anyone can 
understand. 


_ GARDEN GUIDE | 


THE AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
: HANDBOOK et 











A splendid quintet—all useful as holiday remembrances. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of check—but send the check 
promptly. 


HORTICULTURE, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 























